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"My  aim  in  painting  lias  always  been  the  most 
exact  transcription  possible  of  my  most  intimate 
impressions  of  nature." 

When  Edward  Hopper  was  beginning  his 
career  as  a  painter  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century  realism  was  not  common  to  American 
taste.  The  public  preferred  paintings  that 
romanticized  the  landscape  or  portrayed  the 
leisure  class,  thereby  ignoring  the  realities  of 
much  of  American  life.  Challenging  this  taste, 
by  depicting  common  people  in  workaday 
surroundings,  was  a  group  of  artists  led  by 
Robert  Henri  who  became  known  as  the 
Ashcan  School. 

Edward  Hopper,  born  in  Nyack,  New 
York,  in  1882,  began  his  career  as  an  illustrator. 
Although  never  a  member  of  the  Ashcan 
School,  he  studied  painting  with  Henri. 
Between  1906  and  1910  Hopper  travelled  three 
times  to  Europe  spending  most  of  his  time  in 
Paris.  This  period  resulted  in  paintings  which 
typify  Hopper's  lifelong  fascination  with  light. 
Light,  particularly  outdoor  light,  had  been  the 
major  subject  of  the  French  Impressionist 
painters,  but  with  them  light  dissolves  the 
forms  over  which  it  plays.  Hopper  used  light 
to  define  and  articulate  architectural  forms 
which  always  appear  concrete  and  massive. 
Notre  Dame  #2  and  Louvre  in  TJniuderstorm  date 
from  these  Paris  sojourns.  Tall  Masts,  Gloucester 
and  Italian  Quarter,  Gloucester  illustrate  this 
fascination  with  light  translated  to  the  seaside 
landscape  of  the  New  England  coast  where 
Hopper  spent  many  summers. 

From  1915-23  Hopper  produced  several 
etchings  which  contain  a  number  of  themes  to 
which  he  often  returned:  seascapes,  urban 
scenes  in  which  the  citv  buildings  are  the 
subject  rather  than  the  background,  and  figure 
compositions,  such  as  Eveui}ig  Wi}id.  Hopper  is 
consistent  in  his  attituties  toward  his  subjects. 
He  remains  the  observer,  silently  watching  the 
scenes  before  him.  He  gives  equal  emphasis  to 


what  might  be  considered  opposing  states.  He 
paints  an  industrial  scene  with  the  same 
consideration  he  paints  a  serene  landscape, 
and  when  figures  are  present  in  his  works 
they  complement  their  surroundings.  The 
finished  paintings  are  transformations  of  many 
sketches  from  the  real  world.  But  it  is  a  world 
transposed,  for  Hopper  makes  the  artistic 
choice  of  presenting  his  images  as  isolated  and 
uncrowded.  Often  called  lonely,  the  mood  of 
his  art  might  better  be  termed  solitary. 

Edward  Hopper  styled  his  own  life  along 
similar  lines.  He  maintained  a  home  and 
studio  at  3  Washington  Scjuare  North  from 
1913  until  his  death  in  1967.  In  1924,  when  he 
was  forty-two,  he  married  Josephine  Ni\ison, 
another  Henri  student.  They  had  no  children 
and  lived  a  life  of  utmost  simplicity.  In  1930 
they  bought  land  on  Cape  Cod  where  they 
built  a  summer  home.  They  did  some 
travelling  by  automobile  to  the  South  and  the 
West  and  spent  several  summers  in  Mexico 
during  the  1940's  and  1950's. 

The  Whitney  Museum  had  a  long 
association  with  Edward  Hopper.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Whitney  Studio 
Club,  the  Museum's  forerunner  which  was 
founded  in  1918.  In  1920  he  had  his  first 
one-man  show  at  the  Club,  of  the  oil  paintings 
done  in  Paris.  He  regularly  attended  sketch 
classes  there  beginning  in  1923.  Hopper  had 
two  full-scale  retrospectives  at  the  Whitney 
Museum  in  1950,  and  1964.  After  Josephine 
Hopper's  death  in  1968  it  was  revealeci  that 
they  had  bec]ueathed  the  entire  Hopper  artistic 
estate  to  the  WHiitney  Museum — a  collection  of 
more  than  2000  works  from  all  phases  of 
Hopper's  career. 

This  exhibition  has  been  selected  in 
conjunction  with  a  summer  exhibition,  "The 
20th  Century:  35  American  Artists,"  currently 
on  view  at  the  Whitney  Museum,  945  Madison 
Avenue  at  75th  Street. 


Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

Downtown  Branch 

55  Water  Street 

New  York,  N.Y.  10041. 


CATALOGUE 

All  works  in  the  exhibition 
are  from  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art. 

OIL  PAINTINGS 

American  Village.  1912. 
Blackwell's  Island.  1911. 
Building  in  Paris.  1906/7  or  1909. 
Burli/  Cobb's  House,  South  Truro. 

Probably  1930. 
Cape  Cod  Sunset.  1934. 
Italian  Quarter,  Gloucester.  1912. 
Louvre  in  Thunderstorm.  1906/7  or  1909. 
Notre  Dame  #2.  1906/7  or  1909. 
Painting  Class. 
Le  Pare  du  St.  Cloud.  1907. 
Paris  Stairway.  1906/7  or  1909. 
Paris  Street.  1906/7  or  1909. 
Le  Pont  Royal.  1909. 
Road  and  Houses,  South  Truro. 
Self-Portrait. 

Tall  Masts,  Gloucester.  1912. 
Tugboats  at  Boulevard  St.  Michel. 

1907,  1909  or  1910. 
Tugboat  luitli  Black  Smokestack,  c.  1908. 

WATERCOLORS 

1870171:  L'Annee  Terrible. 

L'Annee  Terrible:  At  the  Barricades. 

L'Annee  Terrible:  On  the  Rooftops. 

Automobiles  near  a  Cabin. 

The  Battery,  Charleston,  S.C.  Probably  1929. 

Bell  Tower. 

Boy  and  Moon. 

Blynnman  Bridge. 

Desert  Landscape. 

Gloucester  Houses. 

High  Road.  1931. 

Light  at  Two  Lights.  Probably  1927. 

Light  at  Two  Lights.  Probably  1927. 

Locomotive  and  Freight  Car. 

Longnook  Valley.  1934. 

Rocky  Shore  and  Water. 

Roofs,  Saltillo.  Probably  1946. 

Rooftops. 

Village  Church. 

White  House  with  Dormer  Windows. 


PRINTS 

American  Landscape.  1920.  Etching. 
The  Catboat.  1922.  Etching. 
Last  Side  Interior.  1922.  Etching. 
Evening  Wind.  1921.  Etching. 
The  Locomotive .  1922.  Etching. 
The  Lonely  House.  1922.  Etching. 
Night  in  the  Park.  1921.  Etching. 
Night  Shadows.  1921.  Etching. 

DRAWINGS 

Drawing  for  etching  East  Side  Interior. 

1922.  Conte  and  charcoal. 
Light  at  Tzuo  Lights.  1927. 

Conte  and  charcoal. 
Drawing  for  painting  New  York  Movie. 

1939.  Sanguine. 
Palace:  Drawing  for  painting  New  York  Movie. 

1939.  Conte. 
Drawing  for  painting  Rooms  for  Tourist. 

1945.  Conte  and  charcoal. 
Drawing  for  painting  Route  Six,  Eastham. 

1941.  Conte  and  charcoal. 
Drawing  for  painting  New  York  Movie. 

1939.  Sanguine  and  pencil. 


The  Doivntown  Branch  Museum  is  operated 
under  the  direction  of  David  Hupert,  Head  of 
the  Whitney  Museum's  Independent  Study 
Program.  The  administrative  coordinator  is 
Toba  Tucker.  The  staff  consists  of  participants 
in  the  Whitney  Museum's  Independent  Study 
Program  earning  advanced  university  credit 
while  engaged  in  full-time  research  and 
museum  work.  The  Helena  Rubinstein  Fellows 
are:  Richard  Armstrong,  Lake  Forest  College; 
Nan  Chisholm,  Mills  College;  Brian  Gross  and 
Jane  Kleinberg,  Oberlin  College;  Michael  R. 
Klein,  Williams  College;  Richard  Marshall, 
California  State  University,  Long  Beach;  JoJin 
Schoonmaker,  University  of  Rochester;  and 
William  Zimmer,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

The  Downtown  Whitney,  located  in  the 
Uris  Building  at  55  Water  Street,  is  supported 
by  the  business  community  of  lower 
Manhattan.  The  Museum  is  open  11-3  Monday 
through  Friday.  Admission  is  free. 


